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tare". Nor can we be sure, though undoubt-
edly Howells lacked the deepest imaginative
power, that he was incapable of handling
emotional subjects. In the evolution of his
art, we may trace his interest not merely in
surface realism, but, witness A Modern In-
stance, in inner fact. Fascinated, we watch the
disintegration of agreeable Bartley Hubbard.
There, finally, he sits, in the divorce court,
gross, with the ring of fat around his neck.
It appears far-fetched, perhaps, to bind the
other eminent novelist of the epoch, Henry
James, to the national passion for actuality.
Yet this expatriate's exposure to European
culture must not blind us to his haunted pre-
occupation with American scenes and charac-
ters. He longed to immerse himself in our
civilization, but found it inadequate material
for his complex mind and art. The antithesis
of Clemens, he nevertheless wooed facts, as he
saw them in mental processes, as revealed by
his craft of psychological realism. It is in-
credible that this attitude was debtless to the
spirit of his country where he passed his
youth; his devotion to Hawthorne enamored
him of the older man's ruthless probing of
the laws of the mind. After an education
abroad and in New England, James returned
in 1869 to Europe, to write, to make reluctant
visits to the United States, and, in 1915, to
become a British citizen. He represents in
esoteric form the rising protest, apparent in
Howells, not against realism, but against real-